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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 





Hon. Mike MaAwnsrFIe.p, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Technical Assistance Programs, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Mansrievp: As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Near Eastern and African Affairs and as a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Technical Assistance Programs, I traveled outside the 
United States from September 15 to November 5 in order to observe 
the operation of technical assistance in 11 countries of the Far East, 
South Asia, and the Middle East. 

A written report of my findings and observations is submitted here- 
with in the hope that it may be helpful to the subcommittee in pre- 
paring its final report to the Senate. On this mission I was accom- 
panied by Mr. Pat M. Holt, a member of the staff of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. He was a constant attendant, efficient 
reporter, and friendly companion. He helped not only in arranging 
engagements and taking notes but also in the compilation of this 
report. For all of this I desire to thank him publicly herewith. I also 
desire to thank the many representatives abroad of the United States 
and the employees of the commercial airlines on which I traveled. 
They were uniformly courteous and helpful. 

Appended to this report is a detailed itinerary plus an accounting 
of the dollar and counterpart fund expenses of Mr. Holt and myself. 

Sincerely, 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN. 

JANUARY 13, 1956. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN THE FAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA, 
AND MIDDLE EAST 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The technical assistance programs of the United States in the Far 
East, South Asia, and the Middle East are in the main technically 
effective, but they are handicapped by inadequate planning, lack of 
clearly defined objectives, and unresolved dilemmas of overall Ameri- 
can policy. 

Inadequate planning shows up in projects such as the one in 
Vietnam, where the United States furnished equipment for a radio- 
repair school although there is no demand for radio repairmen and the 

raduates of the school cannot find jobs. Or the project in East 
Pakistan, where the United States furnished a tuberculosis hospital 
with complicated equipment which the staff does not know how to use. 

Lack of clearly defined objectives shows up in Formosa where 
there is confusion and indecision as to whether the purpose is to 
build up the strength for a Chinese Nationalist return to the mainland 
or to make Formosa a viable economic entity in itself. The result is 
that neither purpose is being achieved. 

Unresolved dilemmas in overall American policy show up in a 
number of countries where the United States is dedicated politically 
to maintaining the status quo and economically to promoting the 
kind of development which is impossible within the existing political 
and social framework. 

On the whole, however, the technical assistance programs have 
been well worthwhile from the point of view of the national interest 
of the United States. In the 5 years since Congress passed the Act 
for International’ Development, we have gained much valuable 
experience. That mistakes have been made is neither surprising nor 
occasion for scrapping the whole enterprise. However, it is occasion 
for drawing on the lessons of experience, for generally tightening up 
the programs, and for more clearly relating them to the objectives of 
American foreign policy. 

These are the principal conclusions which I brought back from an 
intensive 7-week study of technical assistance and related programs 
in 11 of the countries—viz, Japan, Formosa, Veitnam, Cambodia, 
Thailand, Pakistan, India, Iraq, Iran, Egypt, and Israel. These 
countries together account for approximately one-half of all United 
States expenditures on technical assistance. 


Il. Tue Pouirica, BAcKGROUND 


This area is characterized by (1) an extreme nationalism, particu- 
larly resentment of real or fancied attempts at outside interference; 
(2) a lack of well-developed political institutions with a consequent 
reliance on government by individual personalities; and (3) a lack of 
administrative experience and of trained civil servants. 
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Each of these factors limits what the United States can accomplish 
or should attempt. 
A. NATIONALISM 


Nationalism, combined with resentment in the Arab States of the 
greater American aid to Israel, explains the glee with which the 
Czech-Egyptian arms deal was greeted in many parts of the Middle 
East. Whether well-founded or not, the impression was widespread 
that the United States had attempted to prevent this deal and had 
been unsuccessful in doing so. The Egyptian position of leadership 
in the Arab League, which had been slipping, was restored and Egyp- 
tian prestige throughout the area was enhanced enormously. ‘The 
arms deal was welcomed there perhaps as much because of the con- 
sternation it caused in the United States as because of any intrinsic 
benefits which it holds for the Arabs. 

American reaction to the Czech arms deal also disclosed a serious 
defect in the process of American foreign policymaking. As late 
as 5 weeks after the agreement was announced, our Middle Eastern 
embassies had still not received clear instructions as to the United 
States policv. Whatever the reasons for this delay, it strongly in- 
dicates that the policymaking machinery of the Department of State 
is in urgent need of an overhaul. 

A further immediate result of the Czech-Egyptian agreement was 
to increase greatly the tension which already existed between Israel and 
Egypt. Every one of the growing number of border incidents contains 
the possibility of full-scale war. This possibility will increase as the 
Egyptians feel themselves becoming stronger and as the Israelis see their 
present military superiority diminishing. 

In this situation, Assistant Secretary of State George V. Allen 
deserves the most emphatic possible support in his statement that the 
United States Government— 
is going to be very angry with any country which starts a preventive war or an 
aggressive war * * * is going to be very “pro’’ any country that demonstrates 
it wants to keep the peace. 

The ultimate solution of the Israeli-Arab problem is one which 
must be found by the parties themselves with the assistance of the 
United Nations. Meanwhile, the U. N. Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion should be greatly enlax ged so that it can really perform a super- 
visory function. This organization was set up by the U. N. Security 
Council in the summer of 1948, when the Council called for a ceasefire 
in the Arab-Israeli war. It is directly responsible to the Council, 
and its duty is to see to it that the armistice is observed. Yet it 
consists of only about 40 officer-observers. With this limited person- 
nel, it cannot do much more than try to find the truth in a welter of 
conflicting charges and countercharges concerning the origin of every 
border incident. If the Truce Supervision Organization had enough 
men to maintain a reasonably constant border patrol, it would be in 
a better position itself to assess responsibility for incidents and that 
fact alone would doubtless do much to prevent incidents. 

The basic difficulty in which the United States finds itself in the 
Arab States stems from American support of, and aid to, Israel. The 
chart on page 3 graphically depicts what the Arabs regard as the pro- 
Israel bias of the United States. It would of course be unrealistic to 
attempt to distribute the aid exactly evenly. 
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At all costs, the United States should avoid being maneuvered into 
a position where it is identified in the Middle East as being pro-Israel 
while the Soviet Union is identified as being pro-Arab. Under present 
circumstances, this rules out both military assistance to Israel and a 
bilateral security treaty with Israel. However, it does not rule out 
United States participation in a general multilateral Middle Eastern 
security treaty. 

The deterioration in Arab-Israeli relations is offset to some extent 
by progress which has been made through the medium of the Baghdad 
Pact in consummating the northern tier defense concept in the Middle 
East. This pact links Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan in a loose 
defensive alliance. Great Britain is also a member. Turkey and 
Great Britain provide a connection with NATO; Pakistan provides 
a connection with the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty. Jragq 
and Iran plug a serious gap in the middle. 

The political significance of Iraqi and Iranian membership in this 
pact should not be underestimated. Iraq incurred considerable dis- 
pleasure on the part of the other Arab States when it joined. For 
Iran, membership meant renouncing a centuries-old policy of neu- 
trality. In both countries, the act of joining required political courage 
of a rather high order. This is emphasized by the present disorders 
in Jordan and the popular demonstrations against the pact and against 
the United States, which although not a member is regarded as its 
instigator. 

One of the most heartening aspects of the pact is that, although it 
was encouraged by the United States, it resulted primarily from the 
initiative of the parties themselves. The parties would no doubt 
welcome full-fledged American membership in the pact. For the time 
being, however, a better course would probably be for the United 
States to continue its present relationship to the pact. This might 
serve to stimulate further local initiative and self-reliance. The 
United States already has military assistance agreements with all the 
members of the pact, and these should be scrupulously fulfilled 
because there is no doubt that the United States would take an exceed- 
ingly grave view of an attack on any member of the pact by an aggres- 
sive power. Meanwhile, it is encouraging to find nations which are 
willing to form alliances of this type without the formal participation 
of the United States. 


B. LACK OF POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


In none of the countries studied on this trip are there really well- 
developed political institutions in the sense that such institutions exist 
in the United States or in Western Europe; but there are, fortunately, 
many able, dedicated, courageous men in high positions of government 
in many of these countries. 

But individuals, no matter how brilliant, do not in themselves give 
a country the kind of stability which the United States hopes to see 
develop in Asia. ‘This kind of stability comes only through the insti- 
tutionalization of politics. Men can be corrupted, or turned out of 
office. Institutions endure and function as a kind of shock absorber. 

So it is perhaps natural that in too many countries of Asia, United 
States policy is dependent upon the heartbeat of a single man. The 
representatives of the United States must, of course, deal with the 
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officials of the established governments abroad. And the fact that in 
most cases these officials are friendly is in itself good. But there is 
too great a tendency on the part of American officials abroad to think 
of it as the total objective of American diplomacy when in fact it is 
only a way station. The popular will finds extra legal ways of express- 
ing itself, and consideration should be given this fact by United States 
representatives abroad. 

Not nearly enough is being done now to take advantage of the time 
thus gained to encourage the slow process of building up democratic 
institutions. Unless United States assistance contributes to such a 
process, we are building on very shaky foundations. 

The community- development program, as it has been carried out 
in India and a few other countries, is a good example of technical 
assistance which not only helps raise standards of living but also 
contributes to the growth of free institutions. 


C. LACK OF ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCE 


The administrative capacities of governments in the 11 countries 
studied on this trip vary widely. Many of the governments are 
severely handicapped by an appalling lack of people able to carry out 
the day-to-day tasks of public administration. This not only limits 
the programs which those governments can undertake and carry out 
themselves, it also importantly limits the amounts of outside assistance 
which they are able to absorb and utilize effectively. In a very few 
instances, pressing military or political considerations may make it 
desirable for the United States to supply assistance beyond these 
limits and at the same time to supply the American personnel to 
administer it. But this is an operation which has important psycho- 
logical disadvantages. It should be undertaken only in the most 
urgent circumstances and should be ended as soon as possible. 


III. ProsBpuems or TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
A. READINESS FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


If technical assistance is to lead to economic development, and. if 
economic development in turn is to lead to the growth of free insti- 
tutions, then the process must be accompanied by social changes. 
The willingness of an underdeveloped country to adapt itself to 
these changes and even to encourage them is a key test of whether 
or not it is ready for economic development and whether or not 
American technical assistance will produce the desired results. 

Two illustrations, both taken from countries visited on this trip, 
will perhaps clarify the point. 

In a project of technical assistance in industrial productivity, it is 
a relatively simple matter for an American engineer to jag yg 
improvements in management techniques, or materials handling, « 
some other phase of operations, which will result in greater produc Le 
at lower costs. What is much more difficult is to insure that the 
benefits of these changes will be equitably shared by management, by 
labor, and by consumers. This is a matter in which the United 
States cannot intervene directly. It involves the local government’s 
labor legislation, its tax structure, its administrative policies, and 
other things. 
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In a project of technical assistance in agriculture and village im- 
provement, it is again a relatively simple matter (though even this is 
not so simple as it would appear on the surface) for an American 
expert to introduce techniques which will result in a considerable 
increase in production. But unless the pure technical assistance is 
undergirded by a program of land reform, the benefits of the increased 
production are likely to go more to the landlord than to the peasant. 

In both these cases, if technical assistance is to accomplish its pur- 
pose, it needs to be accompanied by corresponding measures of reform 
within the recipient country. Otherwise, to the extent that it is tech- 
nically effective, our assistance may be positively harmful in that it 
will tend to perpetuate unhealthy social and political situations. 

The United States obviously cannot dictate land or tax or other 
reform programs in other sovereign states; but the United States can 
take the existence or lack of such programs into account in planning 
its own assistance. 

This is the true test of self-help. Both Congress and the State 
Department have repeatedly emphasized that technical assistance is 
a cooperative, self-help program, but we have too often measured 
self-help in terms of local government contributions in cash or in kind 
to specific projects. A better measure is the willingness of the local 
government to take the steps which are necessary to make the most 
effective use of that assistance. 

Is a government willing to undertake a real program of land reform? 
Is it willing to liberalize its tax structure and its labor laws? Is it 
willing to break up monopolies and to provide an incentive for new 
enterprise and initiative? 

These are questions which each government must answer for itself. 
But the answers are likely to be more significant, from the point of 
view of long-range American interest, than answers to questions of 
whether or not the government is willing to sign a military assistance 
agreement with the United States. 


B. PLANNING AND SELECTION OF PROJECTS 


The trip disclosed many instances of poor overall planning, faulty 
selection of projects, and inadequate administrative followup. 

A few examples will suffice. 

In Pakistan the United States is supplying $150,000 worth of equip- 
ment to a new tuberculosis hospital in Dacca, and $30,000 of this 
amount had actually arrived as of early October. Some of this equip- 
ment is extremely complicated, and the Pakistani hospital staff does 
not know how to operate it; but ICA so far has contented itself with 
supplying the equipment and there is no project of real technical 
assistance in the use of it. 

In Vietnam the United States has contributed to a fine-arts school, 
which has only the remotest relationship to economic development. 

In Thailand, at one stage in the program, hundreds of jeeps were 
ruined when they were turned over to Thais untrained in their opera- 
tion and maintenance. 

In Egypt a shipment of sheep for breeding and demonstration 
purposes arrived in such a diseased condition that they all had to be 
slaughtered. 
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The conclusion to be drawn from these and similar examples, 
perhaps, is that the technical assistance program has frequently tried 
to do too much and too fast and has outrun the administrative 
organizations of both ICA and the cooperating governments. 

The basic difficulty was summed up by a perceptive observer in 
the Middle East. ‘We are,’ he said, ‘‘trying to do a long-term job 
on a short-term basis.” 

Although both Congress and the executive branch have constantly 
reiterated that technical assistance is a long-term program, neither 
has acted accordingly in all cases. Congress has insisted that projects 
be presented and justified for appropriations on an annual basis. 
The executive branch has been in a great hurry to produce tangible 
results. 

The program has not only been planned in a hurry; it has been 
widely dispersed in a sort of scattershot approach and is not in all 
respects internally consistent in its long-range implications. 

In some countries, public-health programs are aimed at increasing 
the capacity to produce; in others, they seem to be aimed more di- 
rectly at simply keeping people alive with no more than passing 


thought given to what these people are going to do for a livelihood. 


In general, it may be said that the technical assistance program as 
a whole would be improved by a more rigorous screening of projects 
with more emphasis given to training people and less emphasis given 
to supplying equipment. It is characteristic of underdeveloped 
countries that their governments tend to emphasize things rather 
than people. They would rather build schools than train teachers; 
they would rather build hospitals than train nurses. And when they 
do engage in training, they are more apt to train engineers than 
mechanics, or architects than carpenters. Yet one of their principal 
problems of development is the lack of trained craftsmen of all kinds. 
The United States can make a great contribution by constantly 
emphasizing that people, not things, are really important. 


C. ADMINISTRATION 


So far as field operations are concerned, the reorganization of 
July 1, 1955, in which foreign economic programs were returned to the 
Department of State has made little difference. 

In the countries visited, our economic and diplimatic missions 
seem to be living happily together with no more than minor friction 
and with the Ambassador clearly recognized as chief of the country 
team. 

The reorganization of July 1, however, has caused one important 
difficulty. That relates to administration of direct forces support— 
the supply of civilian-type items for military use. Executive Order 
10610 of May 9, 1955, issued under authority of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, transferred administration of direct forces support, 
which had been in the Foreign Operations Administration, to the 
Department of Defense. 

This change has not been carried out smoothly. The military 
assistance advisory grours had no personnel capable of performing this 
new task and, as of late September and early October, no such per- 
sonnel had been forthcoming from Washington. The result is a 
hiatus in the direct forces support program. 
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One additional, and more fundamental, problem of administration 
requires some comment. This is the feeling in some foreign posts that 
they are not receiving support from Washington, either in relations 
with foreign gov ernments or in carrying out agreed-on programs. 
There were a number of complaints about slowness in procurement 
of supplies, in recruitment of personnel, and in formulation of policy. 
Even when allowance is made for the difficulties Washington faces 
in such matters as personnel recruitment, and for the natural eager- 
ness of field operators to get on with the job at hand, some of these 
complaints appear justified. 

What is even more serious is the occasional failure of Washington to 
back up a few missions in their dealings with foreign governments. 
The trip revealed evidence of at least one instance in which a foreign 
government apparently feels that it is in a position to go over the 
head of the United States mission and get what it wants, either from 
the State Department or from Congress. One government, which 
has a substantial budgetary deficit, has repeatedly brushed aside 
suggestions of the United States mission for tax measures to reduce that 
deficit. It has then used the deficit as an argument in Washington 
for more American aid, which our mission on the spot does not feel 
it deserves. 

Consequently, the United States mission has lost face and has 
become virtually without influence in supervising the American-aid 
program. ‘This is an intolerable situation. Either the United States 
Government should back up the missions which it has abroad in their 
dealing with foreign governments, or it should send new missions 
abroad which it can back up. But it should not permit representa- 
tives of foreign governments, or pressure groups in the United States 
sympathetic to foreign governments, to override the considered rec- 
ommendations of United States officials abroad. 


D. SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Not only in the technical assistance program, but in foreign eco- 
nomic policy generally, the United States is facing an increasingly 
painful dilemma caused by the pressure of its surplus agricultural 
commodities. 

In southeast Asia, particularly in Thailand and Vietnam, the tech- 
nical assistance program includes projects in rice production. In 
Thailand, experimental results indicate an increase of 25 percent may 
be feasible. In Vietnam ricelands which were abandoned because of 
military operations can be expected to come back into production. 
From the point of view of the economic development of this critical 
area and of long-term United States interests there, technical assistance 
in rice production makes good sense. Yet our policy in this regard 
is to some extent vitiated by efforts to dispose of our own rice surplus. 

In Formosa the point has already been reached where the United 
States mission has deemphasized rice production despite the fact that 
an increase in rice exports is one of the ways in which Formosa can 
become self-supporting. 

In Egypt our policies are handicapped by the fear of the Egyptians 
that American cotton will be disposed of at subsidized prices in what 
they regard as traditional Egyptian markets. It is significant that 
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Egypt is paying for Czech arms with cotton, and that Burma is pay- 
ing for Soviet machinery with rice. 

The United States is not of course under any obligation to refrain 
from fair competition in world markets in selling agricultural com- 
modities or anything else. But if we are interested in the creation of 
vigorous, western-oriented economies in the area between Cairo and 
Tokyo, then we must be extremely careful in our surplus commodity 
programs not to get in a position where we can be accused of using our 
enormous financial power to dispose of competitive surpluses at give- 
away prices. 

E. PRIVATE CONTRACTS 


Three major types of private contracts were examined—those with 
colleges, those with philanthropic organizations, and those with private 
business firms. 

The college contract is usually between an American university and 
a similar foreign institution and is underwritten by the International 
Cooperation Administration. It generally involves a two-way ex- 
change of professors, and help from the American college in establish- 
ing a particular department, such as, for example, public administra- 
tion, in its foreign counterpart. Although these college contracts 
have not been without their problems in administration and in per- 
sonnel, they seem on the whole to have been a useful device, par- 
ticularly from the long-term point of view of developing institutions 
abroad. 

Contracts with philanthropic organizations also seem to be an 
excellent means of extending technical assistance. The most notable 
example encountered on the trip was the work of the Near East 
Foundation at Veramin in Iran. This project, which is an experi- 
mental and demonstration center in various types of village- 
improvement and community-development work, was begun by the 
Near East Foundation before a government program of technical 
assistance was undertaken in Iran. It is now operated by the Near 
East Foundation under contract with the ICA and with the help of 
grants from the Iranian Government and the Ford Foundation. The 
Near East Foundation itself continues to pay part of the expenses. 
The project is not only an outstanding example of cooperation between 
government and private agencies; it is also one of the most successful 
technical assistance projects in the entire area. 

Contracts with private business firms raise more questions. These 
contracts cover a wide range of activities, from a short-range survey 
by expert consultants to long-range operation of projects. They also 
include, of course, major construction undertakings which are financed 
by economic assistance, rather than technical assistance, funds. This 
seems to be their most appropriate use, though they also have certain 
advantages in carrying out specific, limited technical assistance 
projects which can be accomplished in a few months. 

There is abundant evidence, however, that these contracts are too 
often used as a means of recruitment and as a means to break down 
Government salary ceilings. The net result is that ICA hires an out- 
side firm to do its recruiting and pays, not only the higher salaries of 
private business, but also a fee to the contractor for his recruiting serv- 
ices. As one ICA field representative put it, ‘“‘We are hiring people to 
hire people, and we are losing Sanibel over the people they hire.”’ 
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In one private contract which I examined in Southeast Asia, the 
highest paid employee receives a basic compensation of $1,750 per 
month plus a 15 percent overseas differential plus a $300 a month 
living allowance. This totals $27,750 a year. Furthermore, if he 
spends 17 months or more overseas, this will all be tax free because 
his contract is with a foreign government, underwritten by ICA. 
Under this same contract, out of a total of 24 administrative and tech- 
nical personnel not subject to overtime, 14 receive basic compensation 
of $1,000 a month or more. 

It can be argued, in favor of contracts such as this, that they make 
available to the government the services of experts which it could 
not otherwise recrvit. There is some merit to this argument, par- 
ticularly when the services are made available on a short-term basis, 
for a period of no more than afew months. But the argument becomes 
suspect when the contract runs for a period of years and provides 
for numerous employees paid more than the ICA chief of mission 
who is supposed to supervise them and be responsible for their work. 

The choice of particular firms for contracting purposes also raises 
some questions of policy. In some instances, American business 
firms have contracts to give technical assistance to foreign firms 
with which they are in competition. The disinterestedness of the 
advice given in these cases is obviously open to suspicion, however 
sound that advice may be. 


IV. Unitep Nations TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


In all of the countries visited on this trip, United Nations technical 
assistance programs were in operation alongside the bilateral programs 
of the United States. 

In general, the relationships between these two programs seemed to 
be good and getting even better. There is in most cases a rather close 
working relationship between United States and United Nations 
administrators and sometimes between United States and United 
Nations technicians as well. Machinery exists to insure against 
duplication of effort. There are also many instances of collaboration 
between the United States and United Nations agencies in the same 
project. 

But although both United States and United Nations officials are 
actively seeking to avoid overlapping projects, they have not yet— 
except in a few isolated instances—taken the next logical step in 
improving their cooperative relationship. This would be to establish 
procedures which would insure, not simply that both programs did 
not do the same thing, but that one program did do the necessary 
thing. In other words, more organized attention could well be given 
to what is being omitted by both programs as well as to what is 
being done by both programs. This is a field in which the recipient 
government has a special responsibility, inasmuch as neither the 
United States nor the United Nations can undertake a project except 
upon the request and approval of the foreign government. 

The trip afforded an opportunity to talk to many U. N. technical 
assistance officials in various countries. They uniformly showed a 
firm grasp of the problems they face and exhibited an exceptionally 
high level of competence. 
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The trip left the general impression that the U. N. technical assist- 
ance program produces more per dollar expended than does the 
bilateral program of the United States. The explanation may be 
that the U. N. has less money and selects both its projects and its 
personnel more carefully. 

The U. N. program could be further improved, however, by a 
ereater degree of centralization in its administration. Considerable 
progress has been made in this direction with more widespread use 
of resident representatives and with greater authority centered in 
the U. N. Technical Assistance Board to allocate funds among the 
various specialized agencies. This trend seems to be continuing, 
with the result that the U. N. program is becoming less dispersed 
and is being administered a good deal more efficiently. It could 
probably be improved even more if the Technical Assistance Board’s 
resident representatives were given authority over the technicians 
of the specialized agencies more nearly comparable to that of an 
American mission chief over United States technicians. 

The U. N. program deserves continued strong support, financial 
and otherwise, from the United States. 


V. Tue Soviet Economic OFFENSIVE 


Almost everywhere in the area covered by this trip, the stepped-up 
Soviet economic and cultural offensive is plainly evident. This 
takes the form of offers of economic and technical assistance, of 
barter deals, of the exchange of all types of technical and cultural 
delegations, and of participation in trade fairs. 

Such a trade fair was in progress at the time I was in Karachi, and 
I took advantage of the opportunity to visit the American, the 
Chinese Communist, and the Soviet exhibits. The Chinese exhibit 
covered 52,000 square feet, the Soviet exhibit 48,000, and the American 
exhibit 14,000. Both the Chinese and the Russians heavily empha- 
sized machinery, particularly electrical and farm equipment, and it 
must be candidly stated that their exhibits were most impressive. 
The American exhibit—-which was well attended—tended to emphasize 
gadgetry. The principal attraction was a closed circuit television 
presentation. Also popular were a General Electric Hall of Science 
presentation (tricks with electronics), a toy electric-train exhibit, and 
a sewing-machine exhibit. A voting machine was being ignored. 
The United States made a good appearance, but it still has some 
things to learn in this field. 

The Soviet economic offensive in all its aspects is a serious matter 
and is not to be brushed off as a bluff. Neither is it occasion for 
panic on our part. It calls, perhaps, for a somewhat more generous 
attitude in regard to loans for specific, economically sound projects. 
It also calls, I think, for a more liberal trade policy on our part. 
Both of these things would be justified without regard to what the 
Soviets are or are not doing. But the Soviet offensive does not call 
for drastically altering the basic nature or scope of our foreign-aid 
program. 

What is perhaps more important is an altered American approach 
to the whole area. The United States has put more money into the 
area than the Soviets have even talked about, let alone actually de- 
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livered; yet the American performance has not aroused one-tenth the 
excitement of the Soviet talk. One explanation might be that Ameri- 
can aid has come to be taken for granted, whereas the prospect of 
Soviet aid is something new. Another explanation is undoubtedly 
that the attitude of the American Government in Washington and in 
the United Nations frequently undoes the good work of American 
technicians in the field. Asians resent having their countries called 
“foreign ratholes’” in American debates on foreign aid. They also 
resent United States delegates politically voting with those of the 
colonial powers in the United Nations. They feel that generally the 
United States may be counted upon to side with the colonial powers 
almost everywhere. ; 

Nonetheless, most Asian governments would probably rather have 
help from the United States and from Western Europe than from the 
Soviet bloc. 

The current Soviet offers of economic aid put a new emphasis on 
the ‘‘competitive” aspect of “competitive coexistence.” This is a 
field in which the United States can compete with enthusiasm and 
with confidence of the outcome. But we will need to remember that 
competition does not necessarily mean the appropriation of more 
dollars. 


VI. Tue Country PROGRAMS 


No attempt will be made here to describe in detail the technical 
assistance programs carried out by the United States in all of the 
countries visited. The general nature and magnitude of those 
programs are well known from previous studies. It is worthwhile, 
however, to comment briefly on special features of the programs in 
some of the countries. 

A. JAPAN 


Japan’s economic problems are not those of an underdeveloped 
country. Despite comparatively low wage rates, Japanese industry 
is handicapped by high labor costs, which result in part from obsolete 
industrial equipment and management techniques. In one way or 
another, almost two-thirds of United States technical assistance funds 
in fiscal 1956 ($644,000 out of $1 million) is going into projects in 
industrial productivity. 

The productivity agreement with the Japanese Government was 
signed in April 1955, and therefore the program has not been in 
operation long enough to be appraised fairly. It is based largely on 
the activities of the Japanese Productivity Center, which was organ- 
ized by a group of Japanese businessmen on the model of the produc- 
tivity center in the United Kingdom. The American part of the 
program consists primarily of financing the dollar costs of sending 
Japanese industrial teams to the United States and of bringing 
American consultants to Japan. The United States also supplies 
technical advice and other services to the Japanese Productivity 
Center. 

When the center was first organized it was viewed with suspicion, 
not only by labor but also by some segments of industry. This 
suspicion, particularly on the part of labor, persists, though it is 
apparently being overcome. One group of organized labor, numbering 
200,000 members, recently agreed to participate in the center. 
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Japan badly needs to increase its production and to cut its costs, 
and this seems a wholly appropriate field for American technical 
assistance of the kind now being given and contemplated. There is 
plenty of room in Japan itself and in free Asia for markets not com- 
petitive with the United States. But “productivity” is more an 
economic gospel than it is a collection of industrial techniques. It is 
the idea that management, labor, and consumers can all get a bigger 
share of a bigger pie, and that an increase in the share going to one 
group does not mean a decrease in the share going to the other. 

This idea is only beginning to be understood in Japan. It is not 
yet grasped by important groups. The American technical assistance 
program should be administered with extreme care to insure that the 
fruits of productivity are equitably distributed and that the program 
does not result in the rich getting richer while the poor stay poor. 
No matter how successful technically the program may be, it will be 
a failure—indeed, it will do positive harm—if it results in higher profits 
to business without higher wages to labor and lower prices to 
consumers. 

B. FORMOSA 


Compared with most of the other countries of Asia, Formosa is 
relatively well off. It has a considerable concentration of technical 
and administrative skills, a reasonably well developed transportation 
system, an efficient, intensive agriculture, and a comparatively high 
standard of literacy. 

In the 5 fiscal years from 1951 through 1955, United States tech- 
nical assistance expenditures in Formosa amounted to $7,939,000, 


with $2,308,000 more programed for 1956. This is less than 2 percent 
of the total United States economic program in Formosa. 

Technical-assistance projects cover a wide field of activities, but 
slightly more than half the funds are being spent in the two fields of 
education and of agriculture and natural resources. The education 
program involves contracts with Penn State and Purdue University 
for assistance in vocational industrial and engineering education, and 
an elementary-teacher-training project is contemplated. Support is 
also given to the overseas Chinese education program, which is de- 
signed to compete with Communist China in the schooling of overseas 
Chinese. 

The agriculture program is administered by the Joint Commission 
on Rural Reconstruction, composed of 3 Chinese and 2 Americans. 
Since its establishment in 1948, the Commission has been outstand- 
ingly successful in introducing simple improvements which have had 
a marked effect not only in increasing agricultural production but also 
in raising standards of rural living. 

Our other assistance programs in Formosa urgently require reap- 
praisal. The difficulty is more political than economic. It is simply 
that, despite the enormous American expenditures, the objectives of 
our program there are not well-defined. We have not yet reached 
agreement as to whether our objective is to make the island a viable 
economic entity in itself or to generate the military strength for a 
return of the Chinese Nationalist Government to the mainland. 

The Chinese Government itself, however, is in no doubt about its 
own objective: that is a return to the mainland. As a result, there 
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is an overwhelming emphasis on military preparations, and a marked 
lack of interest in long-range economic projects. 

Formosa has the resources to become quite a prosperous little 
island if it were not for the enormous military expenditures and the 
surplus population. Even the surplus population could be absorbed 
and supported in the absence of the military drain. But further 
economic progress is highly doubtful until the United States and 
Chinese Governments reach a meeting of minds on the political 
future of the island. This would seem to be one area in which the 
United States could well adopt a considerably tougher attitude in 
the administration of its aid programs. 


C. VIETNAM 


The most impressive thing about Vietnam is that it exists. 

Rarely if ever in history has a state come into being amid such 
inauspicious circumstances: arbitrarily split in 2 at the end of a 
bitter 8-year war; suddenly given independence after a period of 
colonialism during which the colonial power made no effort at all to 
train civil servants or to prepare the people for self-government in 
other ways; faced with an influx of 800,000 refugees from the north; 
confronted with open rebellion on the part of pirates and bandits 
masquerading as religious sects; threatened by Communist infiltra- 
tion and subversion; and, withal, launched upon its career as a mem- 
ber of the family of nations with virtually no economic resources. 

Yet despite these handicaps, Vietnam not only exists but it gives 
promise of continuing to exist. A measure of political stability has 
been brought to the country, and the government of President Ngo 
Dinh Diem is demonstrating really admirable and remarkable courage 
in facing problems which would cause lesser men to throw up their 
hands in despair. 

United States military and economic assistance and United States 
political support have played a vital part. The need has been so vast 
and so urgent that it is not surprising that many programs have been 
instituted on a crash basis with inadequate planning. Other pro- 
grams, once started, had to be abandoned because of unexpected shifts 
in the military situation. It would indeed be a carping critic who 
would find fault with the dimes which have been wasted when the 
dollars have accomplished so much. 

The technical assistance program, as such, is of very recent origin 
in Vietnam, although the Vietnamese have been receiving technical 
assistance from other appropriations for several years. In fiscal 1955, 
$7,200,000 in defense-support funds were expended for this purpose 
in a wide variety of fields. The administration presentation to Con- 
gress for fiscal 1956 contemplated a $7.5 million technical cooperation 
program for the three states of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, but as 
of late September no country allocations of this fund had been made. 

The present is an appropriate time, perhaps, to reappraise the 
technical assistance program in V ietnam and to redirect it into basic 
long-range projects which will make a lasting contribution to the 
country’s economy. 

Among the projects which appear particularly meritorious are those 
for introducing the remarkable tilapia fish (which can be raised in 
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rice paddies and which will greatly improve the Vietnamese diet), 
trachoma control and malaria control (emphasizing prevention as 
well as cure), and nurses training. 

Among projects for which the justification is obscure are contribu- 
tions to a fine-arts school, to a radio and electricity school, and to a 
marine navigation school. Most of the graduates of these last two 
schools cannot find jobs in the Vietnamese economy, and the question 
arises as to why such people should be trained in all three schools 
when other needs are more pressing. 


D. THAILAND 


The technical assistance program in Thailand as in 1950 and is 
therefore one of the oldest in the world outside Latin America. For 
fiscal 1955 it amounted to $6.4 million, with the biggest projects in 
public administration, education, transportation, and public health, 
in that order. 

From the beginning of the program to June 30, 1955, total allocations 
amounted to $32.4 million, with $21.8 million of that amount being 
actually expended. These expenditures were divided as follows: 

Million 
Salaries of United States technicians___......._.._-_-- Bees wkoee eee 
Expenses of Thai trainees abroad : . 2.1 
Commodities, supplies, equipment 

This breakdown suggests one of the faults of the program—too 
heavy an emphasis on supplies and equipment. 

This is being corrected, so far as the technical assistance program is 
concerned, as shown by the fact that in fiscal 1955, out of total obli- 
gations of $6.4 million, commodities accounted for only $1.3 million. 

Within the last vear, however, the United States has embarked on 
programs of defense support and direct forces support totaling, through 
June 30, $44.9 million. Unless administered with very great care, these 
programs may well run into some of the difficulties which beset the 
early technical assistance program. 

On balance, the successful technical assistance a over the 
last 5 vears probably outweigh the failures. The Thai Government 
has shown a willingness to contribute to the cost of projects and to take 
them over completely when they have become well established. 

But other steps are also necessary to create a more favorable at- 
mosphere for economic development generally. The most important 
of these steps would be the breaking up of monopolies controlled 
either by the Government or by persons close to the Government. 
Some encouraging, but slight, moves have recently been taken in this 
direction, and it is to be hoped that this new course will be pursued 
with even greater vigor. 

As the United States embarks on a much larger aid program in 
Thailand, there is a very serious question as to how effective this pro- 
gram will be in helping the country generally instead of a privileged 
few. We have perhaps led the Thais to expect too much, and we 
should certainly deliver what we have promised. But it should be 
done under the most rigorous supervision of end use, and considera- 
tion should also be given to cutting the program back if this can be 
done without breaking faith. 
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E. PAKISTAN 


United States technical assistance began in Pakistan in 1952. In 
1955 it amounted to $5.3 million, and covered 50 project agreements 
in all fields, with more than half of the funds going to agriculture and 
natural resources and to industry and mines. In 1953 a special wheat 
grant of $73.7 million was made to meet famine conditions, and in 1954 
project-type economic assistance of $14.5 million was extended; but 
large-scale economic-type aid was not undertaken until fiscal 1955. 
The total United States aid program (exclusive of military assistance) 
for that fiscal year amounted to $114.2 million. 

These sizable allocations of aid, however, have not been backed up 
by the kind of administrative and overall political support which 
would enable them to be spent with maximum effectiveness 

Pakistan seems to have been the subject of an inordinate amount 
of neglect from the Department of State. The Embassy at Karachi 
has been left for long periods without an Ambassador, either because 
of failure of the President to appoint one or because of the incumbent’s 
absence in the United States. The successive agencies administering 
the technical assistance program have been slow in recruitment of 
personnel and in delivery of supplies. There has been a dearth of 
really capable personnel assigned to the Embassy, to the information 
program, and to the technical assistance and economic programs; and 
there has also been a lack of continuity of service on the part of 
Americans. 

One result has been that the supply of materials, equipment, and 
commodities has often gotten ahead of the administrative capacities 
of both the Pakistan Government and the American mission. 

In the wheat-relief program, for example, more than half the wheat 
supplied was still in storage in Pakistan in midsummer of 1954 by 
which time a new and bumper crop was available. 

Insecticides and weed killers, supplied in connection with a plant- 
protection program, were permitted to lie on the docks of Chittagong 
from August 1954 uutil July 1955, by which time they had deterio- 
rated so much that they were of little value. 

It is apparent that problems of this nature will increase many times 
as the United States aid program switches from more or less pure 
technical assistance to substantial economic aid. 

It is long past time for a good, hard, new look at, and reorganization 
of, the program on the basis of long-term or at least medium-term 
(say 5 years) planning. This effort is now underway, both in the 
Pakistan Government, which is finally at work on a logical, consistent 
economic plan, and in the ICA wnaenn in Karachi. ICA/Washington, 
which is by no means blameless for the shortcomings of the Pakistan 
program, should give this effort its full support. If political con- 
siderations dictate continuance of economic aid to Pakistan at any- 
thing approaching recent levels, the United States should insist on a 
much greater administrative role for Americans, and the Americans 
chosen should receive more support from Washington than has always 
been the case in the past. 

F. INDIA 


United States assistance to India has totaled $458 million, of which 
$190 million was in the form of a loan for wheat in 1951. The balance 
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of $268 million has consisted of $138 million for technical assistance 
and $129.5 million for development assistance. Of the total amount 
of $268 million, $113.5 million had actually been expended through 
the end of fiscal 1955. 

There are few American-aid programs outside Europe which have 
been more successful. Aside from the wheat loan, which was made 
to meet an emergency famine situation, United States assistance has 
been dovetailed into the Indian economic development program, 
which is itself well planned. 

The Indian first 5-year plan will end next March, and it is already 
evident that the plan will be a success, attaining 80 to 90 percent 
of its stated goals. The goals in agriculture have been somewhat 
exceeded, and there has been a slight shortfall in industry. 

A second 5-year plan, to cover the period 1956-61, is now in process 
of preparation. It is expected to switch the major emphasis from 
agriculture to industry in an effort to provide 11 million new jobs to 
alleviate India’s massive problem of unemployment and underem- 
ployment. Indications are that the plan will call for public invest- 
ment of approximately $9 billion over the 5-year period (about twice 
as much as the first 5-year plan), and that the shortage of foreign 
exchange will amount to perhaps $800 million or $1 billion. 

The first 5-year plan has resulted in many specific accomplishments, 
all of which have increased the national wealth, but it has brought 
about only minute improvements in average standards of living. 
Even these minute improvements are important, because in too many 
Asian countries standards of living have actually declined; but what 
may for the long run be even more important are the changing atti- 
tudes which have accompanied the process of economic development. 

Government officials are less paternal; villagers are more conscious 
of their rights and opportunities. More and better lines of commu- 
nication have been established between the various levels of govern- 
ment—local, state, and national. The whole tone of public admin- 
istration—the attitude of the Government to the people and of the 
people to their Government—has been generally improved. 

The question now arises as to the future of United States technical 
and other assistance to India, particularly in view of the anticipated 
foreign-exchange deficit of $800 million to $1 billion in the second 
5-year plan. This will amount to somewhere between $160 million 
and $200 million a year. An unknown, but probably substantial, 
part of this can doubtless be raised from sources other than the United 
States Government. It is obviously in the interests of the United 
States Government, however, to continue to extend that portion 
which is necessary for the success of the second 5-year plan. Most of 
this can well be on a loan basis, as most of the recent assistance under 
the first 5-year plan has been. 

As Indian economic development proceeds, India will no doubt 
attract increasing amounts of private investment, despite the avowed 
intention of the Indian Government to create what it calls a “social- 
istic pattern of society.’”’ The sales possibilities of an expanding 
market in a country the size of India are incalculable. American 
business which is now operating in India is already enjoying some of 
these possibilities and seems not at all disturbed over the statements 
emanating from New Delhi which cause so much alarm among more 
conservative elements in the United States. The representative of a 
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very large American corporation with whom I talked in Calcutta 
could not have been happier. 


This is the kind of thing you dream about— 
he said. 


Our sales are increasing 15 to 30 percent a year, with no sales effort on our part, 
All we have to do is deliver the goods. 

The importance of India in Asia need not be reiterated here. It 
is necessary, however, that the size of our aid program there be kept 
in perspective. Assuming that it ran as high as $200 million a year 
over the next 5 years (and that is certainly exaggerating the need), it 
would still be considerably less than our total programs in such 
smaller countries as Korea and Formosa. And the 377 million 
people of India will in the long run have a great deal more to say 
about the future of Asia than will the 22 million people of Korea or 
the 10 million of Formosa. 

G. IRAQ 


Iraq is unique among the countries visited on this trip in that it 
has, from its own resources, adequate amounts of capital available for 
internal investment. Iraqi oil revenues now amount to almost $200 
million a year and may eventually reach $250 million a year. 

The Iraqi Government has earmarked 70 percent of these revenues 
for economic development. This comes to $140 million this year, an 
amount equal to the total Government budget for all other purposes. 

In this situation, Iraq obviously does not need outside financial 
assistance. What it does need is technical assistance in training and 
in planning to meet the political and social implications of economic 
development. 

The American technical assistance program in Iraq has totaled $7.7 
million since it was started in 1951, with approximately $2.7 million 
more estimated for fiscal 1956. The program is designed to support 
Iraq’s own commendable efforts. In view of the fact that these 
efforts are themselves very considerable and are adequately financed, 
it is disturbing to note a tendency for the American program to grow 
and to disperse itself rather widely. Expenditures increased by almost 
50 percent between fiscal 1953 and 1955. A slight reduction is in 
prospect for 1956. A further slight reduction in 1957 might well 
benefit the program through forcing a tightening of objectives and 
increasing a willingness to let Iraq pay for the services which it knows 
it needs, while we concentrate our own efforts in fields where the need 
is not so apparent to Iraq. 

H. IRAN 


United States nonmilitary assistance allotted to Iran has totaled 
$210 million since 1951. Approximately three-quarters of this amount 
has come within the last 2 years, following the overthrow of the 
Mossadegh government in August 1953. 

Of the total of $210 million, technical assistance has amounted to 
$69.4 million. The bulk of United States aid has been in the form of 
commodity imports and special budgetary assistance to help the 
Iranian Government meet essential obligations pending a resumption 
of oil revenues. 
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Although these revenues have not yet reached a volume sufficient 
to make [ran wholly independent of outside financial assistance, the 
time has come to begin a reduction in American aid. 

A particularly discouraging setback in the Iranian program took 
place last summer when a rural-improvement program undertaken 
during the Mossadegh regime was amended so as to give the landlords 
relatively more, and the peasants relatively less, influence. 

The Mossadegh law in question had levied a tax of 20 percent on 
landlords, with half of it going to village councils for community- 
development work. With this kind of an economic base, the councils 
were able to organize cooperatives, borrow money, and carry on the 
kind of community-development program which gave real promise of 
altering the status quo and improving the lot of the peasant vis-a-vis 
the landlord. The Iranian Majlis (parliament) has now revised this 
law so as to give the landlord credit against his tax for certain irriga- 
tion and reclamation improvements and to increase his voice in the 
village councils. The net effect is to weaken, if not to destroy, the 
economic base of the councils and to leave the whole future of the com- 
munity development program in doubt. 


I. EGYPT 


Economics is sometimes called the dismal science, and nowhere is it 
more dismal than in Egypt. Population is increasing at an almost 
explosive rate, and per capita income is declining. There is gross 
maldistribution of both land and income and a scarcity of natural 
resources. Egypt’s ec onomic situation has been aptly characterized as 
one of “creeping starvation.”’ 

Yet the political and social climate in Egypt is more favorable to 
economic development than in some other countries blessed with 
greater resources. A liberal revolution which ousted King Farouk in 
1952 embarked upon a program of reform and remains dedicated to 
that goal. A land-reform program is being carried out with a con- 
siderable degree of success. Foreign capital is given very liberal 
treatment. 

It cannot be said that the United States has been very helpful in 
assisting Egypt to meet its great problems. Since 1951, a total of 
$59 million “has been allocated for Egypt, but only $7 million of this 
has been spent. Even when allowance is made for the fact that more 
than two-thirds of the obligations were made within the last fiscal 
year, this is a disappointing showing for which both ICA/Washington 
and ICA/Cairo must share responsibility. 

Further, the funds which have been spent appear to have been too 
widely disper sed without benefit of clear planning or precise objectives 
For example a demonstration community health center which I 
inspected was far more elaborate than anything which could be 
supported throughout the country in the reasonable future. 

An effort is now underway to narrow the scope of the technical 
assistance program in Egypt and to concentrate it on fewer, but 
better planned, projects. This effort should be pressed, both in the 
Cairo Mission and in Washington. 

The economic situation in Egypt obviously requires heroic measures. 
It may require somewhat more assistance than the United States has 
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yet made available, though, until both the American and Egyptian 
Governments develop a greater ability to use the funds which are 
available, increased appropriations will be of little effectiveness. 
But of perhaps even greater importance than massive American aid 
is a clear statement of policy from the United States about the dis- 
position of surplus American cotton. 


J. ISRAEL 


Since 1949 United States assistance of all kinds to Israel (including 
Export-Import Bank loans of $135 million) has totaled $403 million. 
Of this amount, $7.9 million has been in technical assistance. 

One cannot fail to be impressed by the good use to which this sub- 
stantial aid has been put. Israel has a much greater capacity than 
most other underdevelor >d countries to absorb aid and a much greater 
ability to use it effectively. The country has obviously made sub- 
stantial economic progress in recent years. 

Its future, however, is still uncertain from an economic point of 
view. An enormous annual trade gap of $200 million still exists. 
This is now being closed by— 

L. German reparations, which will end in 1963 to 1965. 

. United States aid, which is tapering off. 

International borrowing, the net returns from which will 
jealine as carrying charges increase. 

It is calculated that agricultural development will close $50 million 
of the trade gap and that invisible exports will close at most an addi- 
tional $50 million. This leaves $100 million to be met by industrial 
development. 

Economic development in Israel must proceed within the frame- 
work and limitations of three controlling facts: 

Disproportionate military expenditures. Exact figures are 
concealed, but they may run as high as 30 percent of the total 
Government budget. 

The necessity, under present policy, for financing rather 
heavy immigration. 

The maintenance of a relatively high standard of living. 
Israel’s per capita gross national product is more than twice that 
of Lebanon and from 4 to 6 times that of any other neighboring 
state. 

Given these political constants, the economic solution seems to be 
to increase productivity and use the increment for investment and 
development. Productivity, however, is a matter of fairly recent 
concern, because hitherto the local market has been able to absorb 
almost everything that was produced. A Productivity Institute has 
now been established, along with a training program in industry, with 
United States technical assistance. 

Aside from the industrial productivity program, American technical 
assistance has been principally in the fields of agriculture and water 
and mineral resources. 

American aid to Israel has declined from a figure of $72.8 million 
in fiscal 1953, to an estimated level of $21.5 million in fiscal 1956. 
This trend should be continued. The technical assistance component 
of this aid has been relatively constant for the last three years at $1.5 
million a year, a figure which seems appropriate. 
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VII. ConcLustons AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


This report has emphasized the things that are wrong with the 
technical assistance program. It has done so out of a desire not to 
hurt the program, but to help it. I concluded this trip with a renewed 
confidence in the fundamental soundness of the technical assistance 
idea. Many mistakes have been made in the effort to put that idea 
into practice. In the part of the world which was covered by this 
trip there have been monumental problems resulting from military 
operations and from general military and political insecurity. It has 
been only a little more than 5 years since the program was begun. 
In that period a great deal of experience has been gained. We still 
have a great deal to learn, but at least we are now beginning to 
define the problems. 

In most areas the pure technical assistance program would probably 
benefit from a slight reduction in the funds available to it. This 
would force a more rigorous screening of projects and would stimulate 
local initiative. In one Middle Eastern country I heard of villagers 
who refused to do things for themselves on the grounds that if they 
waited long enough the United States would do it for them. 

More attention should be given to the recruiting of technical 
assistance personnel, and Congress should consider raising salaries if 
this seems to be the principal obstruction. Most personnel now in 
the field seem to be technically qualified, but too many of them lack 
the desirable degree of sympathetic understanding of local problems 
and customs. 

If technical assistance is worth doing at all—and I think it is— 
then it is worth doing right. This means primarily taking the long 
time to do it properly. It means setting goals for 10, or even 20, 
years hence and not for the end of the next fiscal year. Perhaps 
Congress should consider appropriating funds over a long period. 
Otherwise it should establish a policy calling for Ptr s caucal lations 
over such a period. 

As one travels through Asia and the Middle East, one gets a feeling 
of the longness of history and the shortness of great civilizations. 
This area, which is now so poor, was once the seat of governments 
which dominated the known world. Yet those governments, and the 
civilizations upon which they rested, have vanished, leaving nothing 
but some impressive archeological ruins. An American cannot help 
wondering if perhaps his own Government and his own civilization 
will meet a similar fate. 

But there is one reassuring difference between the position of the 
United States today and that of former world leaders. All of the 
dominant civilizations of the ancient past were based upon the exploi- 
tation of less fortunate peoples. The United States is at least trying 
to help the less fortunate, and it has no choice, it seems to me, but 
to continue to try. 





APPENDIXES 


APPENDIX A 


Itinerary: September-November 1955 


‘ | ‘ 
Leave Arrive Leave | Arrive 


Sept. 16 | Seattle... Juneau, Alaska. . . §8| Calcutta_....; Delhi, India. 
Sept. Juneau Anchorage, Alaska, ‘ Delhi - ..| Srinagar, Kashmir. 
Sept. 19 | Anchorage . 12| Srinagar Delhi, India. 
Sept. ‘ AE Tokyo, Japan. ; Delhi___- Karachi, West Pakistan. 
Sept. 23 | Tokyo Taipei, Formosa. ; Karachi _- Baghdad, Iraq. 
Sept. 25 | Taipei Hong Kong. a Baghdad - - Tehran, Iran. 
Sept. 26 | Hong Kong__| Saigon, Vietnam. ; Tehran Beirut, Lebanon. 
Sept. 29 | Saigon Pnom Penh, Cambodia, / Beirut Cairo, Egypt. 
Sept. ; Pnom Penh_| Siem Reap, Cambodia. : Cairo ..| Jerusalem, Israel. 
Oct. Siem Reap_.| Bangkok, Thailand. = Tel Aviv. Paris, France. 
Oct. ! Bangkok_.__| Rangoon, Burma. y, Paris 
Oct. Rangoon_...| Daeca, East Pakistan. fa aa New York. 
Oct. 7 | Dacca Calcutta, India. 
Note.—All travel was by commercial airlines except between Saigon and Bangkok, where commercial 
air service was not available. 


APPENDIX B 


Expenses of Senator Theodore Francis Green, member, and Pat M. Holt, staff 
member, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Sept. 15 to Nov. 5, 19565 


DOLLAR EXPENSES 


Passport and visa photographs_ --------- = 55. 30 
Passport fee _ _ - . 00 
Maps, books, and other papers__-- aes ; . 38 
Cab fare__ 2 . . 00 
Postage, telephone, and telegraph___- 3. 39 
Per diem in lieu of subsistence, not covered by counterpart funds: 
Sept. 15: En route (1 day, at $12 each)_______- : 24. 00 
Sept. 16-19: Alaska (4 days, at $12 each)____-___- 96. 00 
Sept. 20: En route (1 day, at $12 each) __- hie 24. 00 
Oct. 6-7: East Pakistan (2 days, at $12 each) 48. 00 
Oct. 8: Caleutta (1 day, at $12 each) 24. 00 
Oct. 17-20: Iraq (4 days, at $12 each) - : 96. 00 
Oct. 21-25: Iran (5 days, at $12 each) aon 120. 00 
Nov. 5: En route (1 day, at $12 each)______- 24. 00 


Total ‘ 489. 07 


COUNTERPART EXPENSES 


Sept. 21-22 (Japanese ven, Tokyo, 8,000) ___- ' ns $22. 22 
Sept. 23-24 (New Taiwan dollars, Taipei, 590) ene > pee ce 23. 81 
Sept. 25 (Hong Kong dollars, Hong Kong, 263) : : 46. 14 
Sept. 26-Oct. 1 (Vietnamese piasters, Saigon, 7,795) ____--- 222. 71 
Oct. 2-5 (Thai bahts, Bangkok, 1,963) easy 90. 88 
Oct. 6 (Burmese kyats, Rangoon, 52)_-__- ;, 10. 97 
Oct. 9-13 (Indian rupees, New Delhi, 1,000) : 210. 06 
Oct. 14-17 (Pakistan rupees, Karachi, 553) 116. 13 
Oct. 26 (Lebanese pounds, Beirut, 65) J; Le 20. 19 
Oct. 27-29 (Egyptian pounds, Cairo, 32.35) pub . 93. 17 
Oct. 30—Nov. 2 (Israeli pounds, Tel Aviv, 319)_ hae 175. 64 
Nov. 3-4 (French franes, Paris, 35,350) - - - --- 101. 00 


Total _ -- : Loans .. 1, 1382 86 


Norte.—Commercial airline tickets, Washington to Washington, were paid for in counterpart Japanese 
yen by the Department of State. 
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